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President’s Message 


Conference Call 


Preparations for our 1953 conference to be held at Hotel 
Roosevelt in New Orleans April 20-23 have been foremost in my 
mind the past several weeks and I have made three recent trips to 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans. With the help of Judge Leo B. 
Blessing and many others, ar- 
rangements have been made 
which we think will offer many 
attractions. 


Governor and Mrs. Kennon, 
General Troy H. Middleton, 
president of Louisiana State 
University, Dean Paul M. He- 
bert of the University Law 
School, the Louisiana Youth 
Commission and other friends 
have made possible a most in- 
teresting visit to Baton Rouge 
on Tuesday, April 22. Hon. 
deLesseps S. Morrison, mayor 
of the City of New Orleans and 
Hon. John B. Fournet, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, have been most help- 
ful and each has accepted the 
invitation to appear on our pro- 
gram. 


Hon. Talbot Ellis, judge of 
the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, has accepted chairmanship of the program committee. He 
will welcome any suggestions you may wish to make, 


For a long time I have felt that the success of the National 
Council would be best assured by some specific objectives. It is 
my hope that at the New Orleans conference we may adopt some 
definite goals to work toward in the future. I see a great potential 
in the National Council through concerted action toward common 
objectives. I have asked Hon. Gustav L. Schramm, judge of the 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to 
be chairman of the projects committee. You are requested to com- 
municate to Judge Schramm your suggestions. 


See you in New Orleans, America’s most interesting City. 


Sincerely, 


CHRIS BARNETTE 
President 
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1953 Conference Plans 


Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana 
April 20-23, 1953 


Judge Chris Barnette has announced the following committees: 


Arrangements 
Leo B. Blessing, Chairman 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Frank Voelker 
Lake Providence, Louisiana 
William Harper 
Monroe, Louisiana 
A, Wilmot Dalferes 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
J. Louis Watkins 
Houma, Louisiana 
A. J. Jones 
Bogalusa, Louisiana 
Allen B. Pearson 
Ponchatoula, Louisiana 
Lawrence E. Higgins 
Louisiana Youth Commission 
Program 
Talbot Ellis, Chairman 
Birmingham, Alabama 
(Members to be announced 
later) 
Projects 
Gustav L. Schramm, Chairman 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Paul W. Alexander 
Toledo, Ohio 
Harry L, Eastman 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Walter H. Beckham 
Miami, Florida 
Victor B. Wylegala 
Buffalo, New York 
Donald E. Long 
Portland, Oregon 
Jay H. Payne 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Resolutions 
Arlos J. Harbert, Chairman 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 
Frank W. Nicholas 
Dayton, Ohio 


Please remit 1953 dues to 
Judge Edith H. Cockrill 


James H. Montgomery, Jr. 

Richmond, Virginia 
John Gonas 

South Bend, Indiana 
Earl] J. Lyons 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nominations 

Walter S. Criswell, Chairman 

Jacksonville, Florida 
Libby E. Sachar 

Plainfield, New Jersey 
Paul A. Martineau 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Joseph E. Lady 

Kenton, Ohio 
S. John Morrow 

Uniontown, Pennsylvania 
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Denver’s Half Century 
Pioneer Court Advances 


PHILIP B. GILLIAM was recently re-elected to his fourth 
term as judge of the Denver Juvenile and Family Court which this 


year completes a half century of service to Colorado’s Denver 
citizens. 


“In the Interest of Johnny and Janey Doe... Minors,” 1951 
report, shows the development of the court, explains its workings 
and details its services. 


Historically, the Denver Juve- 
nile and Family Court is an out- 
growth of the pioneer work of 
the late Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
who was crusading for a special 
court for minors as early as the 
1890’s. Following the establish- 
ment of the first juvenile court 
in Chicago in 1899, Judge Lind- 
sey administered laws for the 
welfare and protection of the 
children of Denver County in 
much the same manner as was 
done after the Colorado Legis- 
lature gave the Denver Juvenile 
Court separate identity in 1903. 


Judge Lindsey presided over 
the court from 1899 to 1927. 


In tribute, the 1951 report 
states, “Unquestionably the 
leading proponent of the juve- 

indsey is recognized through- ; 
out the world as the man whose 
words and actions were responsible for the creation and realization 
of a new concept for handling the problems of youth . . . a con- 
cept of enlightened community responsibility designed to aid and 
assist, to counsel and encourage.” 


Jurisdiction 


The Denver Juvenile and Family Court has jurisdiction in 
cases of delinquency of children under 18, in cases of dependency 
and support, in cases of adoption, annulment, guardianship. In 
1951, with the Denver Juvenile and Family Court leading the fight, 
Colorado became one of the first States to pass curative amend- 
ments to adoption legislation to curb illegal relinquishments and 
to eliminate the blackmarket traffic in babies. 
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Working closely with the court are the Denver Juvenile Hall 
and the Juvenile Bureau of the Denver Police Department. The 
court staff numbers 31; Juvenile Hall, 14. Denver social agencies 
and institutions co-operating with the court in its service to chil- 
dren and to the community are listed, in a gracious gesture, as the 
court’s fellow workers. 


The Future 


In keeping with its position of leadership among Colorado 
courts and its recognition among courts throughout the Nation, the 
Denver Juvenile and Family Court projects a new Juvenile Center 
with complete unification and integration of the entire court 
system. 


Architect’s drawing of proposed Juvenile Center 


At the invitation of the Children’s Bureau, Judges LEO B. 
BLESSING of New Orleans, Louisiana, and DONALD E. LONG 
of Portland, Oregon, attended a recent conference in Washington, 
D. C., held to discuss and agree upon a statement of principles and 
goals for future child welfare programs. 


According to word received from Judge W. P. C. Knuttel 
of Amsterdam, Holland, president, the next meeting of the 
International Congress of Juvenile Court Judges is being 
scheduled for July 1954 in Brussels, Belgium. 

The International Congress has recently been admitted 
to a working relationship with auxiliary departments of the 
United Nations concerning international child welfare prob- 
lems. Postponement of the meeting from 1953 to 1954 was 
made to permit the better development of programs connected 
with affiliated organizations, 
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Uniform Standards for Protective Services 


National Agencies Meet to Resolve Differences 
By VICTOR B. WYLEGALA and HARRY W. LINDEMAN 


The National Council of Juvenile Court judges has been in- 
vited to participate with several national child protective agencies 
in an attempt to provide not only a definition of the term “pro- 
tective” that would be acceptable to the many agencies, govern- 
mental or official and voluntary, who have an interest in and 
responsibility to some phases of protection of the child, but also 
to arrive at a more common understanding of where jurisdiction 
and responsibility lie and what procedures should be used for just, 
proper and effective results. 


President Judge Chris Barnette designated Judge Victor B. 
Wylegala of Buffalo, New York, and Judge Harry W. Lindeman of 
Newark, New Jersey, to represent the National Council. 


The sponsor of the meetings is the American Humane Asso- 
ciation. The co-operating agencies in addition to the National 
Council are the Child Welfare League of America, the United 


States Children’s Bureau and the National Probation and Parole 
Association. 


The first meeting of the representatives of the named agencies 
was held in New York City on December 12 and 13 with all pres- 
ent except the National Probation and Parole Association, which 
was excused because of unavoidable conditions. 


With this issue of the Journal is included a pamphlet entitled 
“Standards for Child Protective Agencies,” issued by the Ameri- 
can Humane Association. This pamphlet has had wide distribution 
and has won general acceptance. It also stimulated interest in a 
more exhaustive study of this complex program, resulting in the 
calling of the present group. 


It was agreed at the first meeting that the agencies repre- 
sented are not setting themselves up as the only authority on this 
important subject, and that before final decisions are made the 
thinking and suggestions of other groups as well as individuals in 
the protective field will be considered. 


Suggestions and Criticisms Invited 


It is hoped that all Juvenile Court Judges will study the 
“Standards” as well as the recommended proposals for its expan- 
sion as outlined herein. It is hoped that the subject of “Protective 
Services” will find a place at meetings of State associations of 
juvenile court judges as well as our national meeting at New 
Orleans next April. Suggestions, criticisms and new proposals 
will be gratefully received by either Judge Lindeman or Judge 
‘Wylegala. 
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There is still a much more ambitious hope in the minds of 
many of the participants that out of these discussions will emerge 


sufficient knowledge to prepare a Model Manual of Court Proce- 
dures in Protective Cases. 


The Rights of Children 


The following statement of the rights of children and the 
conditions under which the protective agency has the right to 
intervene was agreed upon. 

I. Physical 

The child has the right to protection against: 

1. Cruel and inhuman treatment. 

2. Improper or inadequate food, clothing and shelter, judged 
within the means, cultural standards or ability of the par- 
ents and available resources in the community. 

3. Exploitation and exposure to hazards of employment be- 
yond the child’s physical or mental capactiy. 

4. Avoidable exposure to disease. 

a. He is entitled to prompt and competent treatment of 
illness, and to the correction of handicaps resulting from 
accident, disease or heredity, within available resources. 
II. Affectional Security 
The child has the right to protection against: 
1. Control by individuals who, because of mental or moral 


deficiencies, are unfit to be entrusted with the responsibili- 
ties of the care of a child, 


2. Neglect or behavior due to reasonably demonstrable evi- 
dence of emotional disturbance in the parent. 
III. Educational 
The child has the right to protection: 
1. Of opportunity for education and training to prepare him 
for adult life within the limits of his capacity, the financial, 


social and cultural status of the parents and the available 
resources. 


2. When there is violation of law or when the child is so de- 
prived that his need for training and necessary services is 
so badly met that he does not have the opportunity for 
normal development and vocational competence. 

IV. Moral 
The child has the right to protection: 


1. Against exposure to conditions or environmental factors 
likely to impair his morals. 


2. When there is violation of law or community mores or cul- 
tural patterns which interferes with the development of 
the child’s character. 

V. Spiritual 
The child has the right to protection: 
1. When there is an interference with what the community 
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would see as a normal expression of spiritual values, (i. e., 
moral, ethical concepts of “good” and “bad’’) which mani- 
fests itself in behavior which is demonstrable. 


The Court's Role 


It was pointed out that the court should not be thought of as 
a “last resort,” but as a resource. It need not be solely a com- 
mitting agency but rather an agency for helping parents use the 
resources in the community. Formerly the child was removed from 
the home as a way of punishing the parent; but with our greater 
understanding, proper protective services are now seen as a way 
of helping parents do a better job. Actually, the very act of facing 
parents with their responsibilities sometimes obviates the need for 
separation of children. The purpose of going to court is not for 
punitive action, but to use the court as a final authoritative power 
to secure action in behalf of the child. The authority of the law 
has been vested in the children’s court which is the power of the 
State to promote the best interests of the child. The court is acting 
as the State’s agent in a parental capacity. Although people have 
long associated court with punitive action, in a good juvenile court 
there can be no punitive action. 


Punishment enters only in the cases where there is failure to 
carry out a court order. The parent is then punished for contempt. 
In most States he will only be punished for future failures, not for 
past failures. New Jersey was offered as an example of a State 
where a custodian must first be found guilty of neglect and given 
a three-year sentence, which may be suspended, It has been found 
that this kind of a statute thwarts the functioning of the protective 
agency. The group considered it within the province of its work to 
suggest that the doors should be open to getting protective statutes 
free = _— proceedings, particularly because it can be harmful 
to a child. 


Future Discussions 


While the group felt that questions of leadership and co-ordi- 
nation would have to be taken up at future meetings, it was con- 
sidered valuable to identify some of these factors at this meeting. 
It was pointed out that in the protective field there are two echelons 
of agencies, national but nonoperative, as against local agencies 
which are directly operative, all being interested in child care or 
some phase of it. Until now the group had tried to identify the 
broad field but at this point felt compelled to determine the essen- 
tial components and to plan on an orderly, comprehensive use of 
facilities ahd how to enforce them. It was recognized that com- 
munity organization factors on a national and local level were in- 
volved. The group recognized that since the United States pattern 
is so varied, it must seek to provide only broad patterns and that 
the specifics must be worked out in the local setting. 
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Community Responsibility 

There was agreement that protective service is a basic and 
fundamental need and should be part of every community’s social 
services, The opinion was expressed that this is the most essen- 
tial of the children’s services, for where it is not available it is 
missed by the community and affects all other agencies. Therefore 
leadership and co-ordination is needed in this specialized field. 
While it was agreed that jurisdiction and auspices of protective 
services are tactical matters which have to be worked out locally 
in accordance with existing services in each community, the ques- 
tion of whether protective services are a function of the public or 
private agencies was discussed fully and recognized as a very real 
problem and an issue yet to be solved. 

Summary 

In summing up its work the group felt it had accomplished a 
remarkable beginning. The definition of protective services has 
been covered, there has been some beginning thinking about stan- 
dards for personnel, and the whole program of protective services 
has been outlined. In reaching the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges an important area of promotion will have been cov- 


ered. The opinion was expressed that everyone in the group must 
do a job of “promotion.” 


The next meeting of the group will be held in New York City 
on Friday and Saturday, May 15 and 16, 1953. 


Judge FRED DAVIS, secretary-treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, has announced a luncheon for 
members of the Council on Friday, January 16, 1953, at the Hotel 
Casey in Scranton. 


This luncheon will take place during the midwinter meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Bar Association scheduled for the same hotel 
January 15-17, 1953. 


* 


Judge GERALD R. CORBETT of Hawaii reports: 


“Our Territorial Salary Standardization Board has recently 
reclassified our probation officers and supervisors. Their titles 
have been changed to ‘probation counsellors’ and they have been 
placed in the social work series. Educational and experience quali- 
fications have been established on a basis closely comparable to the 
requirements for child welfare workers in the Public Welfare De- 
partment.” 

Judge Corbett has collaborated with his referee, Dr. Stanley D. 
Porteus, in an article discussing and defining “Statutory Defini- 
tions of Feebleminded in U.S.A.” The article will appear in an 
early issue of the “Journal of Psychology” (Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts). 
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Minnesota State Association Meets 


Midwinter Program 


The Minnesota State Association of Juvenile Court Judges met 
in annual session on January 14 and 15, 1953, at the Hotel Lowry 
in Saint Paul. President VINCENT HOLLAREN, Nobles County 
Probate Judge, writes that the midwinter meeting usually concerns 
itself with matters of law and procedure and intrastate affairs. 


The program on January 14 opened with registration at 10 
A.M. From 10:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M., the judges discussed im- 
proved court procedures. The 1:00 P. M. luncheon meeting con- 
sidered commitments for inebriates, mentally ill patients, defec- 
tives. The afternoon session, 2:30 to 4:30 P, M., heard and dis- 
cussed reports of the committee on inspection of State institutions. 


On January 15 at 9:30 A. M., reports were given by the com- 
mittees on public relations and indecent literature. The Public Re- 
lations Committee presented a booklet describing “The Police, the 
Juvenile and the Court.” The Indecent Literature Committee de- 
scribed the nature of literature found on newsstands in Minnesota 
and the progress of the program designed to inform parents. 


These reports were followed at 10:30 A.M. by a panel dis- 
cussion of the “Juvenile Traffic Offender.” Judge O. J. Anderson 
of Buffalo was chairman. Discussants included Howard R. Hush, 
Minnesota’s chief probation officer; Earl M. Lamier, chief of the 
Minnesota Highway Patrol; Judges VICTOR H. JOHNSON of 
Duluth, EDWARD THELEN of Stillwater, F. J. CONNOLLY of 
Shakopee, EARL MEINZ of Saint Cloud. 


The 1:00 P.M. luncheon heard Francis Gamblin speak on 
“Mental Health and the Local Level.” 


At 2:30 P.M. there was conducted a clinical demonstration of a 
case in juvenile court. The case was presented by John Donohue, 
chief probation officer, Saint Paul. CARLTON McNALLY of 
Saint Paul was judge. Dr. Hyman Lippman, psychiatric director 
of the Walker Family Center, gave the interpretative discussion. 


Judge GEORGE W. SMYTH of the Children’s Court of West- 
chester County was re-elected president of the National Probation 
and Parole Association at the annual meeting of the Association on 
December 11, 1952. Announcing the re-election, Will C. Turnbladh, 
executive director of the NPPA, noted that Judge Smyth had been 
a member of the board for over 20 years, and that this is his fifth 
consecutive term as president. 

ROSCOE POUND, former Dean of the Harvard Law School, 
was elected honorary president of the Association. 

** * * 


Make your reservations for the April Conference directly with 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans. 
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The Community and the 
Correctional Process 


1951 Yearbook, National Probation and Parole Association 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 
293 pages 


When one reviews something one should at least read it. 


This reviewer has read The Community and the Correctional 
Process from “kiver to kiver.”’ Let it be said that this title is a 
most meaningful one. Let it also be said that the reviewer has a 
feeling that had the word meaningful been interdicted most of the 


contributors to this volume would have been too frustrated to 
write anything, 


If possible, this compilation should be made compulsory 
reading for all judges, counselors or probation officers and social 
workers. This is not to say it should be accepted as the final revela- 
tion on the subject of desirable human relations or the methods of 
establishing them. Some of the statements made, I suspect, are not 
clear even to those who made them. 


But, collectively, they show the trends and currents that are 
presently prevailing in that phase of the human scene which is 
concerned with the misbehaviour of children and adults. I fore- 
bore from saying delinquents or criminals because one of the trends 
that is prominently present is that there are none such—only 
emotionally disturbed, maladjusted or deprived individuals. 


In the field of the adult offender, that well-known and reliable 
patriarch in the correctional field, Austin McCormick, defends the 
Defense Department policy toward former offenders. It is a good 
defense. Apparently the circumspect policy is necessary for the 
good of the service. After all, the armed services exist to defend 
our Country, not to reform our youth. A maladjusted youth with 
psychoneurotic tendencies is both unreliable and, once he has the 
U. S. brand on his service record, very expensive as long as he 
lives. It is regrettable that the executives and administrators of 
the Defense Department do not have experience-derived wisdom as 
Austin MacCormick has. 


In attacking this one segment of the correctional problem, Mr. 
MacCormick displays much insight and sheds much light on many 
other aspects of the problem of the emotionally disturbed, malad- 
justed, and deprived. 


Following in the adult field is G. Richard Bacon of the Prison- 
ers’ Aid Society of Delaware who speaks feelingly on the subject 
of “Service for the Short-termer.” Apparently, the term of the 
prisoner is too short for him to get much aid from Mr. Bacon’s 
group or from any one else. The 30- and 90-day maladjusted num- 
bers are in and out so much that they are hard to pin down. By 
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the time a thorough social study including psychiatric appraisal 
and analysis has been developed, the maladjusted one is very apt 
to be in again—or out again, as the case may be. This dreary pro- 
cession of vags and drabs and drunks and inadequate personalities 
is a challenge to all the rehabilitative processes that are sketchily 
focused on them. The general impression the reviewer gets from 
Mr. Bacon is that it is a rather overwhelming and appalling job; 
and that we need more workers, more facilities and more of every- 
thing it takes to reorient a maladjusted individual who doesn’t 
want to help himself. It almost gives us a headache to see this 
problem through Mr. Bacon’s eyes. 


Frederick Ward, southern director for N.P.P.A., startles us 
by pointing out what will happen when the maladjusted problem 
becomes interplanetary. As if we were not dizzy enough! His 
article is full of relevant facts and constructive suggestions, He 
gives the essentials of a good adult probation and parole system. 
It is apparent that he is convinced that the service should be State- 
wide and State-administered. He suggests local level community- 
planning councils. He ends with the hope that by the time some 
descendent of Orville Wright has reached the Moon, we may have 
succeeded in extending adult probation to all the communities of 
our Nation. After all, the “Man in the Moon” has been terribly 
neglected. It is possible that he is both maladjusted and deprived. 


At this point we get back to Earth and Edwin J. Kendrick, 
chief probation officer of the United States District Court, who 
takes up the tale by a dissertation on the “Conditions and Viola- 
tions of Probation and Parole.” There seem to be quite a few of 
both conditions and violations. He refers to the old distinction of 
acts — those malum in se and those malum in prohibita. The 
former are serious; and failure to revoke may result in serious 
trouble, and discredit the practice of probation and parole. Acts 
merely malum in prohibita are sometimes best treated by not being 
observed. To quote: “the parolee’s every act of omission or com- 
mission should be considered by the officer as a part of the jigsaw 
cutouts, which, assembled, give a full picture of the man in his 
setting.” Well said, Colonel. 


Mr. Hendrick also points out that the acid test of the adequacy 
and effectiveness of probation and parole is the rate of violation. 


Comes next, and last, in the adult field, Salvatore J. Fazio, 
Fairfield County agent for the Connecticut Prison Association. 
Fazio is not “fazed” by the complex anatomy of the human per- 
sonality, particularly those who are malajusted enough to get 
tangled up with the law or the courts. He knows all the words and 
they seem to be meaningful for him. If he works as well as he 
talks, Connecticut is fortunate. He knows of rapport, emotional 
ventilation, desensitization, suggestion, reassurance and re-educa- 
tion. He has indeed fraternized with Freud. His article alone is 
worth the price of the book. 
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Leaving the adult field we are ushered into the juvenile field 
by Alfred J. Kahn, research consultant, Citizens’ Committee on 
Children, New York City. 


His subject is the functions of police and children’s courts. 
There is a rather bewildering twilight zone in connection with these 
two agencies that deal with children in trouble. Substantially Mr. 
Kahn seems to believe that the police should work out a good 
screening and referral system but should not get involved in treat- 
ment or therapeutic processes. He also believes that police depart- 
ments should not manage recreational programs but should leave 
this to specialists in that field. 


Mr, Kahn also discusses the irritating and confusing question 
of “When is a case not a case?” In other words, what is an of- 
ficial case and what is an unofficial case? He mildly suggests that 
possibly judges interfere too much in the administration of their 
courts; possibly disposition panels, referees, or a case conference 
procedure in which probation workers and psychiatric consultants 
are employed would be better. Two unimportant parties to the 
process might object, namely the judges and the children and pos- 
sibly their parents. This suggests another trend in this field: a 
trend toward bureaucratic administrative agencies as displacing 
courts. The reviewer does not wish to argue this point; but it is an 
interesting question. He merely quotes what seems to be a rather 
meaningful formula for the conference method of disposal, to-wit, 
“A confers with B to see what they can make C do for D.” If this 
be treason, make the most of it. A friend of the reviewer once 
said “too much analysis leads to paralysis.” 


Judge John Warren Hill, Domestic Relations Court of the City 
of New York, in his presentation on “Limiting Unofficial Case 
Work,” considers many of the questions raised by Mr, Kahn. He 
urges the handling of cases co-operatively out of court where that 
is practicable; but he also reminds us that even a child is entitled 
to his “day in court ;” likewise the parents have rights to considera- 
tion in the light of the law. 


Judge Hill’s statement is carefully and logically presented and 
worthy of careful consideration. 


“Casework in the Juvenile Court” is next presented by Harold 
R. Muntz, chief probation officer, Hamilton County Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Muntz raises the 
question (an old one) of the judicial and administrative responsi- 
bilities and their relation to each other in a juvenile court. He 
seems to conclude that these are interdependent functions and re- 
sponsibilities. Practically, in the setting where Mr. Muntz oper- 
ates, the judge is so busy with divorce and alimony matters that 
he does not “interfere” in the juvenile field, but leaves almost all 
of these cases to referees and probation officers. This should meet 
the approval of Mr. Kahn who raised this same question in his 
paper preceding this one. “Probation services — are significantly 
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upgraded by the employment of casework methods,” says Mr. 
Muntz, Upgraded is another meaningful word we welcome to the 
nomenclature of our work. This presentation, like its predecessors 


in the volume, is scholarly and comprehensive and bears the hall- 
mark of sincerity, 


“Counselor-Child Relationship” is the theme developed by C. 


Wilson Anderson, director, Family Court for New Castle County, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Mr. Anderson carries on the same general considerations dis- 
cussed by Mr. Muntz, in a trifle more technical, philosophical and 
psychological manner. He finds the concept of relationship full 
of ramifications. In fact, it sometimes threatens to get out of hand. 
The gist of his presentation, as the reviewer gets it, is that the im- 
portant factor to be considered is how the child feels, and what he 
thinks of himself in relation to himself and those about him, Not 
the kind of house, but the home; not just friendship, but under- 
standing—these seem important in Mr. Anderson’s approach. 
Quoting, Mr. Anderson says: “Help for the child rests in the vital- 
ity of the immediate contact as an emotional experience in which 
the worker takes full responsibility for becoming a part of the 
child’s life experience.” It’s as simple as that. 


William N. MacKay is the second Connecticut contributor to 
the volume under consideration. He deals with and describes the 
State-wide juvenile court setup in that State, The pattern seems 
complete, adequate and satisfactory, at least to Mr. MacKay, and 
is a cogent argument for the State-wide system. This may be the 
best system for a juvenile court setup. Of course there are those 
who fear the centralization and concentration of power implicit in 
this type of organization. Personalized justice tends to get rather 
thin when filtered down through too many organizational layers 
of administration. Mr. MacKay makes out a good case in his very 
excellent article. 


Drama suffered a serious “deprivation” when Paul Alexander 
was drawn into the law, His “Family Court of the Future” is not 
only sound but it is interesting and amusing as well. It is a bril- 
liant and graphic picture of the confusion of courts and social 
agencies in dealing with a defaulting father. Unfortunately, the 
picture is not exaggerated. Judge Alexander ends up by outlining 
what a competent and effective family court should be; and ex- 
presses a hope that such a tribunal may come to be, sometime, 
somewhere. Here is another article that is worth much more than 
the price of the whole book. 


The contribution of Edwin J. Lukas, director, Civil Rights 
Department, American Jewish Committee, New York City, pre- 
sents probably the most exhaustive and scholarly article in this 
collection. It is entitled “Limitations in the Traditional Approach 
to Delinquency.” In a most able manner he points out everything 
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that is wrong with the traditional methods of trying to cope with 
and prevent delinquency problems. 


His terminal suggestion is that there be concerted action by 
agencies dealing with children in trouble. This is an admirable 
idea; but some of us have found the “concert” to be more in the 
nature of a pandemonium. His suggestion that the school, since 
practically all the children are channeled through this agency, 
might well be the focal point for rehabilitation and delinquency 
preventive processes is good. 


Mark Roser, immediately following Mr. Lukas, develops the 
last suggestion made by him, under the caption “The Role of the 
Schools in Heading off Delinquency.” Mr. Roser is director, De- 
partment of Child Welfare, Public Schools, Gary, Indiana. 


There may be a more comprehensive and intelligent school 
setup for handling behavior problems in the public school; but this 
reviewer, in his limited field of observation, does not know about it. 
This approach seems rather ideal. It is most encouraging and 


promising. This is another article that is worth much more than 
the price of the book. 


“Heading off Delinquency by State Youth Commissions” is the 
subject covered by Ralph W. Whelan, executive secretary, New 
York City Youth Board. He explains the work of the Commissions 
in co-ordinating various activities, pointing out unmet needs and 
areas, and stimulating efforts to meet these needs through groups 
and agencies both private and public, He is conscious of the 
rather well-known fact that co-operation frequently simmers down 


to the point where one agency “coos” and expects the other agency 
to operate. 


There are different types of commissions running all the way 
from survey and advisory bodies to those having functional au- 
thority over children and youth. A third group that has a strategic 


position is the kind that grants State aid to municipalities for youth 
services. 


To one who is interested in just how this rather hopeful and 
promising instrumentality is working out in practice, Mr. Whelan 
furnishes a good answer. 


Ernest F. Witte, executive secretary, Seattle Health and Wel- 
fare Council, gives the highlights of a thorough study of his city in 
the field of social services for families and children. 


The things learned in the Seattle survey and the problems 
thrown out in relief and accented are the kind every city has in 
differing kinds and degrees and this clinical study should be most 
helpful to those concerned with community planning in this field. 


Of course Mr. Witte finds that unless the citizens of means 
and influence are taught what casework and social services are, 
and are led to accept them as valid and important, little progress 
out of the “Tower of Babel” confusion in this field can be made. 
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Mr. Witte’s paper deserves not only careful reading but study as 
well. There are those who suspect a tragic lag between social serv- 
ice techniques and professionalism and the public understanding 
and appreciation of them. 


Under the heading “Racial and Religious Democracy, its Effect 
on Correctional Work,” Caroline K. Simon plunges eloquently and 
wholeheartedly into the touchy field of racial and religious dis- 
crimination, 


How effective legal enactments are in this field, and how much 
we can renovate poor human nature in its blindness and prejudices 
by law, is debatable. The broader field of developing good will, 
kindliness, and a desire to treat all neighbors as neighbors, may be 
slower but ultimately more attainable. Possibly a reasonable ac- 
commodation of these two approaches may be the golden medium. 
Coercive measures that generate ill-will defeat their own purposes. 


Miss Simon makes a good case for her thesis. Regardless of 
what degree of agreement you may have with her stand and state- 
ment, her article is most “readworthy.” 


And last, but by no means least, Mildred Arnold, director, 
Division of Social Services, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, says the last word in this 
series under the caption “Relation of Federal to State Delinquency 
Programs.” The Federal Government increasingly is having the 
last word in social problems. 


If we accept the premise that the local communities and States 
can no longer handle their social problems, the logical next step of 
more Federal control is inescapable. Perhaps this is best; but 
there are those who doubt. 


Miss Arnold’s contribution is well written and persuasive. It 
is a good outline of the shape of things to come in our development 
toward the Welfare State in which all will have security and none 
will have freedom. Of course this may be the jaundiced view of 
the reviewer entitled to little consideration, It is unnecessary to 
admonish the reader to take it seriously. 


At long last this job the reviewer took on rather casually comes 
to an end. 


“The Community and the Correctional Process” is a textbook 
on modern trends, capably written and worthy of much wider read- 
ing than it will receive. All of us in this fuzzy field of dealing with 
wayward individuals, both young and old, owe a debt of gratitude 
to those who contributed to this useful compendium, 


W. S. CRISWELL, Judge 
Juvenile Court of Duval County 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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Judge Faires Resigns 


Judge C. C. FAIRES of the February 1, 1953, after 30 
Superior Court of Gila County, years’ continuous service on this 
Globe, Arizona, will resign on bench. This is the longest period 
of service of any trial judge in 
the history of the State. 


Before becoming judge, he 
was assistant county attorney 
for two terms and city attorney 
for Globe, 


Judge Faires was the first 
president of the Arizona Judi- 
ciary Council; served as presi- 
dent of the Arizona Bar Associa- 
tion and the Superior Court 
Judges Association. He has been 
active in the Rotary Club, the 
V.F.W. and the American 
Legion. For his work with the 
Boy Scouts, Judge Faires trea- 
sures his Scout antelope and 
beaver awards. Judge Faires is 
also past chairman of the Ari- 
zona Wildlife Federation. 


The best wishes of the Na- 
tional Council and of the 
Foundation go with Judge 
Faires in his retirement, 


Past President Judge VICTOR B. WYLEGALA was honored 
by the Buffalo Area Council, Boy Scouts of America, on December 
4, 1952 by a Silver Beaver Award, the highest tribute local councils 
can extend to registered scouters. 

The citation accompanying the award recited the judge’s 27 
years of noteworthy service of exceptional character to boyhood 
and particularly his leadership in organizing and promoting the 
extension of scouting to boys living in “less-chance” areas. 

* * * * 


Justice I. MONTEFIORE LEVY, who recently resigned from 
the Domestic Relations Court of the City of New York, will con- 
duct an evening course on “Marriage and the Family” this spring 
at Columbia University. 


Justice Levy is a veteran of the bar, life member of the Legal 
Aid Society, the American Bar Association, the National Juvenile 
Court Foundation. He is president of the Foundation for Child 
Care, 
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Ohio Association Convenes 
Annual Meeting 


The Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges held its annual 
convention in Columbus on January 8 and 9. Preceding the meet- 
ing was a joint banquet of probate and juvenile court judges held 
on the evening of January 7 with Judge Edgar W. Norris as toast- 
master. 


Judge RUSSELL H. KEAR presided at the convention whose 
sessions were held in the new building of the Bureau of Juvenile 
Research. 


Following reports of the president 
and treasurer, the Thursday morn- 
ing meeting considered the relation- 
ship of the Bureau of Juvenile 
Research to the Juvenile Court, with 
Judge C. M. ROSS of Coshocton pre- 
siding. Judges JOSEPH D, KERNS 
of Urbana, PAUL W. BARRETT of 
Delaware, JOHN W. BAXTER of 
Sandusky, W. B. McCALLISTER, 
JR., of Xenia, JOSEPH E. LADY of 
Kenton, A, T. BRAY of Bellefontaine 
and EDWARD J. RUZZO of Marion 
participated in the panel discussion. 
These are. judges who have sent 
delinquent children directly to the 
Bureau of Juvenile Research. 


After a twelve o’clock luncheon, - k 
the judges participated in the dedica- Judge 5. H. Lamnee 
tion of the Bureau’s new building. Judge J. H.Lamneck, Director 
of the Department of Public Welfare, and John R, Ferguson, Chief 
of _ Division of Juvenile Research, Training and Classification, 
spoke. 

The afternoon session heard Judge Lady discuss court tech- 
niques; and Hon. William C. Bryant, director of the State Depart- 
ment of Liquor Control, discussed liquor problems. There was a 
short panel discussion on liquor problems and sex magazines as 
they affect children. Judges JOSEPH B. QUATMAN of Lima, 
PAUL W. ALEXANDER of Toledo, CLAY DIETRICH of Ravenna 
and DONALD L. ZIEGEL of Eaton participated. 


On January 9, Judge BERNARD J. ROETZEL of Akron pre- 
sented a report of decisions of the year pertaining to juvenile courts 
with Judge FRANK W. NICHOLAS of Dayton presiding. 

Judge RHEA PETTIT BANGERT of Logan presided over a 
discussion on detention facilities as they pertain to large and small 
communities in Ohio. 
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Judge HARRY L. ALBRIGHT of Saint Clairsville presided at 
a discussion of State Highway Patrol and juvenile courts. 
The session closed with a report of the standing committees. 


The Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges congratulated 
Judge HARRY L. EASTMAN on his re-election to a sixth term as 
judge of Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court. 


Judge FRANCIS J. McCABE, chief judge of the Rhode Island 
Juvenile Court, who chaired the section on Youth in Crisis at the 
Second Annual Governor’s Conference on Children and Youth held 
last fall in Providence, has been named to head a committee of the 
same conference charged with organizing a State-wide plan for the 
prevention of delinquency. 


Accordingly Judge McCabe and his staff are working with the 
director of education in Rhode Island on an institute on prevention 
to be held in the early spring. This will present a co-operative pro- 
gram in which educators and others working in the general field of 
prevention will consider the problem and its possible solutions. 


The University of Rhode Island, through its Sociology Depart- 
ment, has conferred with Judge McCabe as to the feasibility of a 
course of studies for police and attendance officers to acquaint them 
with the meaning of behavior, the bases of abnormality, rehabilita- 
tive measures, legal safeguards and community resources. 

Prevention is not new in Judge McCabe’s court. Since the 
appointment of Mr. Albert J. McAloon as prevention co-ordinator 
in 1946, the court has initiated and conducted a course entitled 
“Juvenile Behavior, a Community’s Responsibility” at the Rhode 
Island College of Education. It has developed a State-wide com- 
mittee charged with the promotion of wholesome literature. It has 
completed plans for a Family Life Education course, “Families can 
be Fun,” to be given at the Newport Community Center. It has 
carried out a program of sex education, using the Christopher Sex 
Education Records. It has promoted an educational program on 
alcohol which resulted in the creation of the State Division of 
Alcoholism. It has formed a new State-wide committee on educa- 
nage television which is the first radio-television film council in 
the area. 


At a meeting in December 1952, Judge McCabe brought to 
successful fruition a two-year effort to organize Big Brothers, with 
papers of incorporation, naming of directors, and the establishment 
of an office. Judge McCabe considers this organization one of the 
most potent instruments in the field of prevention. 

** * 


From Columbia, 8S. C., comes word of the death on January 21 
of Hon, John T. Sloan, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Richland County. Further report will be made in the April Journal. 
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Court-Police Co-operation 


The Pittsburgh Story 


By GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM, Judge 


Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The City of Pittsburgh is the largest and most widely known 
of the 125 municipalities that make up Allegheny County. The 
experience of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County in working 
with each police system in its area of jurisdiction may prove of 
interest and help to other courts. 


The Juvenile Court of Allegheny County began with several 
premises on the role of the police and their interest in children: 


1. Police men and women are actively interested members of 
the community in which they reside, many with family responsi- 
bilities of their own; they are active in political, social and religious 
activities; they are looked to by their fellow citizens for their 
mutual protection. 


2. The police, because of their intimate knowledge of their 
communities, know not only the persons, places and influences that 
are harmful to the best interests of their children, but can and do 
have valuable information as to resources for helping children with 
problems. 


3. The police can more ably interpret the moves, habits and 
attitudes of their fellow citizens because of their daily association 
within very limited areas of circulation than can the relatively few 
probation officers who must cover the county. 


4. The police represent on a day by day basis the forces of 
law, order and stability within a community. Nothing should be 
done by any officer of the court to discredit, disparage, reproach or 
embarrass them. Like all persons, they may have misconceptions, 
and attitudes towards institutions and laws that are not identical 
to our own. This is their privilege. But if the officers of the court 
feel that the police are uninformed or misinformed, attempts should 
be made for interpretation of our viewpoint and to secure their 
co-operation. Avoiding issues does not make for understanding of 
differences. Knowledge and discussion call for flexibility on the 
part of both the probation officers and the police. Each can learn 
from the other. 


Ask For Police Aid 


In 1942, I asked the Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Police, 
Harvey J. Scott, to assign a police officer to act as liaison between 
the court and the police. James F, McKnight, a patrolman with 15 
years of service on the force, was selected. He threatened to resign. 
He had no use for those social workers. The superintendent asked 
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him to try it for one month. Mr. McKnight is still at the court. He 
now has the rank comparable to an inspector—under civil service. 


Before Mr. McKnight began his duties at the court, police 
officers would bring children to the Detention Home with little 
information and less ceremony and leave them in the hands of the 
staff. The next day when the probation officer would try to get 
information as to the reasons for referral, as often as not the 
officer would be off duty or in bed. A policeman attending a 
hearing at juvenile court did it on his own time. No wonder he was 
irritable. Not knowing the methods and work of the court or the 
operation of the Detention Home and its release procedures, the 
police were critical. “Children brought to the juvenile court beat 
the policemen in getting home,” or “We don’t know what happens 
out there” were remarks frequently heard. 


Real Co-operation 


Officer McKnight’s role at the juvenile court has been largely 
responsible for radical changes both in the attitude of the police 
toward the court and in the court officers’ feeling about the police. 
Mr. McKnight now contacts the police of the City of Pittsburgh for 
their reports and learns their attitudes. As a result, the referral 
sheets now have more information. For example, Mr, McKnight 
asks routinely if the children brought to the court should remain 
in detention; or if the children, in the officer’s opinion, should be 
committed to correctional institutions, He was surprised not only 
at the general attitude of the police but also at his own when recom- 
mendations for returning children to their homes took precedence. 
Sharing the responsibility for a child’s welfare was a new and re- 
warding experience. The officers now know that when a child is 
returned to the community one of their own members was consulted 
before its release from detention. They know that Mr. McKnight 
has been informed of the child’s detention and has had an oppor- 
tunity to express his objection, if he has any, 


Police, in or out of uniform, have never been prohibited or 
discouraged from appearing at hearings of the Juvenile Court of 
Allegheny County. Since hearings are held in private, their testi- 
mony, without the inhibiting effects of an open public declamation, 
is welcomed and appreciated. Officer McKnight, in representing 
the police, often appears in court to offer testimony in their 
behalf. However, as experience has strengthened the ties between 
the police and the court, the police seem convinced that their atti- 
tudes and findings are not ignored; but that they are part of the 
probation officer’s investigatory report that the judge studies 
before hearing the case. As a result fewer police officers appear in 
court. 


Detention Home Used 


In Pittsburgh, and in most of Allegheny County, police cars 
and ambulances are marked. Police in the course of their duties 
may apprehend juveniles as well as adults in some criminal or 
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delinquent act. Enclosed police cars these days do not clang down 
the street or blow their siren to call attention to the misfortunes 
of the passengers. Adults are held either in the local police stations 
or in the county jail, while all juveniles (children under 18 years 
of age )are brought to the Detention Home. Rarely is the use of 
restraints necessary. Children are brought to the Detention Home 
through a private driveway and are therefore shielded from public 
view while being delivered and while being held in detention. 


_ Police may use their discretion and release children without 
bringing them physically to the court. They may send information 
to the court about a particular child and ask that the court interest 


Mr. McKnight and ladycop examine hands of child burned by his mother 


itself in that child. They may ask for court interest by filing a 
complaint before one of the minor judiciary, or by coming directly 
to the court to sign a petition. 


Occasionally some boy or girl 16 or 17 years old may present 
such an extreme disciplinary problem that transfer to the county 
jail is reeommended. The judge will review the problem with both 
the court officers and the detention home staff before considering 
such commitment. 


Children apprehended for a specific offense recognize, for the 
most part, that they have done something wrong. Just as parents 
question, reprimand and advise them (sometimes without effect), 
so may the police, the recognized guardians of the community, talk 
to them about the problem they represent. The court puts no 
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a in the way of the police if they express a wish to question 
a child. 


Police Have More Power 


In Pittsburgh, because of the police liaison officer system, Mr. 
McKnight, who is not in uniform, may interview any child if he 
wishes. Again, because of this relation between the police and the 
court’s officers, when information obtained through probation 
officers’ interviews with the children is of value to the police it is 
routinely given to them. The police, therefore, are able to clear 
their dockets of many unsolved violations of the law even where 
they were not responsible for either the apprehension or referral of 
a child. For example, children referred by the schools for truancy, 
or by parents for ungovernability may have been involved in prop- 
erty offenses. Or children apprehended in one municipality of the 
county may have been involved in a series of offenses in several 
others. In other words, information that may be valuable to the 
police is given to them, while other information such as the reasons 
for the grandmother’s divorce, sister’s illegitimate birth, and 
brother’s birthmark is not. 


New probation officers very quickly discover that many chil- 
dren assigned to them for investigation and probation service are 
new cases only to themselves and to the court. In many cases these 
children have finally reached the probation officer after parents, 
teachers, clergymen, recreation and community leaders, the public 
clinics and social workers have tried to aid them, 


Police Kept Informed 


Probation officers also recognize that the police have had con- 
tacts with many of these children. They realize that the police, who 
must spend long, tedious hours in uncomfortable and frequently 
dangerous surroundings have not only a sense of proprietorship in 
a case but a feeling of responsibility for it as well. They work to 
solve a case, are proud of the results and want recognition and 
—— The probation officer is quick to inform them of the court’s 

indings. 


When information about contributory or adult delinquency is 
given to a probation officer, that information is given to the police 
and to the district attorney’s office. Problems involving the sale 
of intoxicating beverages are referred to the Liquor Control Board ; 
illegal employment cases to the Department of Labor and Industry. 


Mr. McKnight, by reason of his juvenile court position, follows 
leads given by probation officers and children that may lead fur- 
ther to the apprehension of dangerous criminals and may result 
ultimately in the solution of very serious crime. He not only par- 
ticipates in locating adults but follows them through the various 
courts, offering testimony and evidence. Mr. McKnight’s position 
as a special officer for juveniles does not limit his police powers. 
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Points of Misunderstanding 


We find the greatest point of misunderstanding between the 
police and the court to be the erroneous conception of what a juve- 
nile court is. Because the police deal more with adults than with 
children, because of the ancient principle of punishment and retri- 
bution, the police have been expecting the juvenile court to act as 
a pint-sized criminal court that would whittle down punishment to 
fit the crime, age, intelligence, and social standing of the persons 
before it. 

Juvenile courts were established as courts of equity following 
a procedure found for centuries in the English Law in the Courts 
of Chancery. There is no prosecution on specific counts. There is 
no contest between the State and the defendant. Instead, the court 
acting in place of the parent has wide powers (1) to determine the 
character and degree of involvement, (2) to define the immediate 
need for protection of the accused and the community and (3) to 
formulate plans for correction and treatment. 

The ultimate goal is not a softening in the administration of 
justice but a sane effort to place correction and treatment between 
the misguided or defective and the older, vicious lawbreaker. Pro- 


vision is made in the law to avoid the classification of children as 
criminals. 


The juvenile courts, as well as the police, have the responsi- 
bility of protecting society, Both have wide discretionary powers 
in interpreting their work and their functions. The physical and 
mental maturity of the individuals apprehended by the police 
should not restrict the law enforcement agencies from discharging 
their duties. Just as the police use individual discretion in dealing 
with people in their daily contacts, so do the courts use discretion 
and past experience in handling children. We have found the 
older children (16 and 17 years of age) are not radically different 
from their younger brothers or sisters. In fact, maturity and 
understanding are assets in attempts at interpretation and correc- 
tion. Where these older children, by reasons of previous experience, 
by attitude, by surroundings, by association, show negative factors, 
the court does not hesitate in its recommendation for institution- 
alization. No doubt there are soft juvenile courts and hard ones; 
there are tough cops and easy ones; but most of them, above all, 
want to be fair. To fulfill the individual’s needs and to protect the 
community’s interest are the dual purposes of the court. 


Pool of Good Will 


The work of Officer McKnight and the City of Pittsburgh 
police with the court has created a pool of good will among the 
police circles in the entire area. For example, we find that: 


1. Police now fill out reports more completely and legibly. 


2. They use more discretion in releasing children to respon- 
sible relatives and persons in their own communities without 
bringing them to the Detention Home. 
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3. They use less formal methods to inform the court of the 
needs of a particular child or group of children. For instance, 
neglect cases referred by police have increased. Not all delinquency 
cases require official hearings and investigations; some may need 
only an admonitory letter; some, a conference between interested 
persons and officials; some, guidance and advice. The court can 
select the best method for aiding a child by using the services of a 
private agency and institution or choosing to use its own facilities. 


4. In the police schools held in this area, usually either the 
judge or the chief probation officer, at the invitation of the police, 
is one of the instructors or discussants on the mutual problems 
dealt with by the police and the court. 


5. Several communities in Allegheny County, following the 
Pittsburgh pattern, have assigned special officers to juvenile work. 
Their conclusions seem unanimous as to the worthiness of these 
appointments. The “Pittsburgh Method” is an attempt to meet 
specific problems in a direct, common sense, practical way. There 
is no thought that it contains all the answers or is to be blindly 
copied under all conditions everywhere. It does furnish assurance 
that “it can be done” if people of good will want to succeed in 
co-ordinating two important public functions in the public interest. 
It also emphasizes that no “method” can rise higher than the sin- 
cerity of the persons by whom it is employed. 


Judge JAY H. PAYNE of Ann Arbor reports that on January 
1, 1953, Public Act #242 of 1952 became effective in Michigan. 
This changes the salary of all probate judges in Michigan from a 
salary and fee basis to a strict salary basis. (The probate court 
is the only Michigan court vested with jurisdiction of juveniles 
under seventeen years of age.) Salaries are set according to popu- 
lation, with power in county boards of supervisors to grant addi- 
tional salaries if they see fit to do so. Several counties are sup- 
plementing the State salary, thereby attracting better qualified 
judges of a higher type. 


Judge Payne and his fellow judges who labored for several 
years to secure such amendments are very happy about their 
enactment. 


The West Virginia Judicial Association held its annual meet- 
ing at the Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, on November 14. 


The morning session heard reports of the officers, then held 
a round-table discussion considering judges’ salaries, retirement 
fund and new legislation. 


The afternoon session heard Judge Lewis H. Miller, president, 
discuss “Probation or Not.” Judge J. Philip Clifford of Weston 
spoke on “Criminal Procedure.” Judge Arlos J. Harbert of Clarks- 
burg spoke on “Juvenile Court Legislation.” 


: 
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Criminals or Delinquents? 


Inconsistent Philosophies in Illinois 


By JEROME S. WEISS, Esq. 
Chicago, Illinois 


All of you are familiar with the philosophy underlying the 
Juvenile Court Act, namely, treatment and rehabilitation of the 
youthful offender in an atmosphere of informal proceedings. This 
was to be a departure from the philosophy underlying the criminal 
approach, namely, punishment as the deterrent for the preven- 
tion of further criminal acts in an atmosphere of strict rules of 
evidence and due process. While it may be inconceivable that both 
of these philosophies could prevail at the same time in the same 
State with respect to even similar offenses by juveniles, that is 
the situation that exists in the State of Illinois. 


In the informal proceedings before the juvenile court, one of 
the first steps is the consent of the State’s Attorney as to whether 
the case should remain in the juvenile court (now known as the 
family court) or whether it was serious enough to be taken over to 
the criminal court via the grand jury. This may startle you, for it 
was believed that when the act establishing juvenile court was 
adopted all questions pertaining to juvenile offenders would be 
cleared either through the juvenile court or, as set forth in the 
statute, the juvenile court would decide what cases, if any, would 
be permitted to be handled by the criminal or other courts.! 


Two events occurred to change the situation. In 1926, Richard 
Fitzgerald, age 16, committed rape under rather brutal circum- 
stances.? In 1935, Susie Lattimore, age 15, committed murder. 
Whether it was the nature of the offenses that prompted the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court so to hold, or whether the archaic Illinois 
constitutional provisions required such results to attain, the Illinois 
Supreme Court ultimately held that the criminal court under the 
Illinois Constitution (Art. VI, Sec. 26) was a constitutional court 
and had exclusive jurisdiction to try all criminal actions with or 
without the consent of the juvenile court. The result of these and 
other court decisions was the development in the administration of 
juvenile offenders in Illinois of a form of schizophrenia (which, 
incidentally, is not a political term). Since the Lattimore Case in 
1935, discretion has been vested in the State’s Attorney to decide 
whether the proceedings against a youth should be criminal in 
nature, where the philosophy of punishment as the deterrent neces- 


Mr. Weiss is chairman of the committee on Juvenile Delinquents and Adolescent Offenders 
of the Chicago Bar Association. This paper is based upon remarks (published in full in January 
1952 issue of Chicago Bar formal) made before the Conference on Youth, the Law and the Courts 
held at the ry hicago Law School on September 26, 1952, cosponsored by the 
aforementioned Commi 

1. Ch. 23, Sec. ah Ill, Rev. Stats. 1951. 

2. People v. Fitzgerald, 322 Ill. 54 (concurrent jurisdiction). 


3. People v. Lattimore, 326 Ill. 206 (exclusive jurisdiction); followed by People v. Lewis, 
362 Til. 229 (1935). 
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sarily persists, or whether the proceedings continue in the juvenile 


court where the underlying philosophy is treatment and rehabili- 
tation. 


When proceeded against in the criminal court such youthful 


offender must appear and defend in person or by attorney, the 
same as an adult. 


Thus, under the Illinois system, there are some rather inter- 
esting alternatives in approach, dependent upon arbitrary age 
limits and the discretion of nonjudicial officials. 


If a boy or girl is under the age 10, he or she is conclusively 
presumed to lack criminal capacity and can only be proceeded 
against as delinquent under the juvenile court act. 


If he is between the ages 10 and 14, he can be prosecuted either 
as delinquent or as criminal at the discretion of the State’s Attor- 
ney (with the presumption that he is incapable of being prosecuted 
criminally as in the Howard Lang case, unless he knows the differ- 
ence between right and wrong). 


If a boy is between the age of 14 and 17 or a girl is between 
the age of 14 and 18, he or she may be prosecuted either as crim- 
inal or delinquent in the discretion of the State’s Attorney. 


While the juvenile court utilizes many facilities attached 
thereto, including private or semiprivate agencies for the workout 
of many of the personalized problems of the youths who appear 
before it, it is further interesting to note that the only public 
institution to which that court can send boys under 17 is the Illinois 
Training School at Saint Charles. In contrast, were the same boy 
to be proceeded against in the criminal court, he would, if convicted, 
automatically, by statute, be sent by the criminal court to the 
Sheridan Reformatory, a quasi-penal institution for youthful felons 
to permit segregation from hardened criminals who are sent 
directly to the penitentiary.* 


It might add to your confusion at this point to mention the 
girls. Girls between the ages of 10 and 16 convicted by the crimi- 
nal court, strangely enough, could under the statutes continue to 
be sent to the State Training School for Girls at Geneva. Fortu- 
nately there have been no such criminal court commitments to 
Geneva during the past 6 years. If the girls are 16 or 17 years 
old they can, in the discretion of the criminal court, be sent either 
to Geneva or to the Women’s Reformatory at Dwight. Thus we find 
that for boys the legislature has provided a method of segregation 
of the delinquents from the youthful felons by sending the delin- 
quents to Saint Charles and the youthful felons to the Sheridan 
Reformatory; whereas in the case of girls the State Training 
School for Girls is an institution for the care, custody and treat- 
ment of all groups, whether delinquents or felons. 


4. Ch. 118, Sec. 13.1-13.5, Ill. Rev. Stats. 1951. 
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While there is no right in the superintendent of the Sheridan 
Reformatory (whose boys come to him via the criminal court 
route) to transfer them (where improvement is indicated) to the 
Saint Charles Training School, there is a statutory right on peti- 
tion of the department of welfare in a hearing by the criminal 
court, to have the boy transferred to the penitentiary if he should 
show greater incorrigibility.5 The superintendent at Sheridan in- 
formed the writer that this is a most cumbersome method to get 
relief from certain types of incorrigibles which are sent to his 
institution for care and custody. 


Anomalous as it may seem, under the Illinois system, it is 
therefore possible for Johnny to steal a car in Chicago and to wind 
up as a criminal with a criminal record at the Sheridan Reforma- 
tory; while in another part of the State or on another occasion 
even in the same county, he may be treated as a delinquent without 
the onus of a criminal record and be sent to Saint Charles. Again 
in some counties in the State he may even be tried, due to his youth, 
on a misdemeanor charge and land in either (a) a local Jail, for it 
is still possible for boys between the ages of 12 and 17 who commit 
misdemeanors to be jailed by the local authorities where the mis- 
demeanor took place; or (b) at the State Farm at Vandalia, where 
boys between 16 and 17 may be sent if the sentence of the court is 
for longer than sixty days.® 


In the field of misdemeanors (as contrasted with the specified 
acts of delinquency in the Juvenile Court Act) there is an even 
greater maze of approach. Boys and girls who have committed 
misdemeanors have been treated differently throughout the State 
in the past and are treated differently throughout the State at the 
present time. Boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 12, under 
the juvenile act, cannot be sentenced to jail.? In this age bracket 
they are proceeded against, if at all,.as delinquents and if com- 
mitted, the boys, as described, are sent to the Training School at 
Saint Charles and the girls to the Training School at Geneva. Since 
1949, however, the situation as to misdemeanors of boys and girls 
varies as follows: 


With respect to boys 12 years of age or over: they can be sent 
only to the local or county jail, unless they are 16 years old in which 
case the court could also send them to the State Farm at Vandalia. 


With respect to girls: From the ages of 12 to 18, their mis- 
demeanor offenses can result, if committed, to their being sent 
either to the county jail or the Girls’ Training School at Geneva; 
if they are 18 or over, the only place of custody upon commitment 
would be the county jail. 


Bearing in mind that the Juvenile Court Act refers to all 


5. Presumably if no petition is filed, the offender stays at Sheridan until sentence is 
stayed or parole intervenes. 

6. Ch. 118, Secs. 14-20, Ill. Rev. Stats. 1951. 

7. Ch. 23, Sec. 205, Ill. Rev. Stats. 1951. 
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persons under the age of 21 as being “wards of the State,’’® it would 
not be amiss to point out that boys and girls over the age limits of 
17 and 18, respectively, but under age 21, whose offenses constitute 
misdemeanors, cannot in any event be proceeded against as delin- 
quents. Thus, if they are institutionalized, they are sent to some 


local or county jail which seem to be the only places available for 
their custody. 


There should be mentioned an important local court for the 
handling annually of some 5,000 juvenile offenders that exists only 
in the City of Chicago, namely, the Boys’ Court; a branch of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago. It has been called “a pattern of special 
adolescent courts throughout the country.” This important court 
established in 1914 was intended to supply a legal facility without 
the normal criminal procedures in the cases of boys under the age 
of 21 and over the age of 16 who violate the city ordinances or 
State criminal laws where the punishment for any one offense 
cannot exceed one year in jail. In the more serious State offenses 
which are felonies and where the punishment is more than one 
year in jail, the court sits as an examining magistrate. If there is 
a finding of probable cause it can hold the youth to the grand jury 
for later trial in the criminal court. The original purpose of the 
Boys’ Court was to separate young from adult criminals. It was 
not intended as an extension of the juvenile court. Outside of 
Chicago, however, these same aged youths (17 to 21) are handled 
in varying methods before various types of judges and local courts. 


As stated by the Committee on Juvenile Delinquency in its 
1952 report to the Chicago Bar Association, “Under the present 
system, though the offense be the same, each court created by a 
different statute and having separate jurisdiction, necessarily uses 
different approaches, services and techniques; each is restricted by 
law to commit an offender to a different institution; each institu- 
tion has different facilities; each judge, in fact, must be an extra- 
curricular social scientist operating in a local straight jacket.” 


Illinois, in common with many other States, has no one over- 
all program, no one over-all philosophy, no one unified court, no 
one group of facilities available on a uniform basis to all juvenile 
offenders and no one State-wide rehabilitation or parole program. 
Illinois, maybe of necessity, has moved cautiously in the law in this 
field of human relations. Roscoe Pound has pointed out that in the 
task of social control, while law must move with the main body in 
its cautious advance, and not with the advance guard with all its 
scoutings and reconnoiterings, it is seldom abreast of the newest 
thought of the moment which is not wholly an evil. 


This is no reflection on the existing agencies, including the 
courts, which are doing a tremendous job in the area in which they 
are permitted to operate. Consider, for example, the type of prob- 
lems which, in Cook County’s Family Court alone, are presented to 


8. Ch. 23, Sec. 190, Ill. Rev. Stats. 1951. 
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that court. One would imagine from a reading of the juvenile court 
statute, that the full attention of the court can be devoted to the 
cares and personal problems of the 10,200 youthful offenders who 
appeared before it in 1951. An examination of the recent Report 
and Recommendations of Family Court Judge Jerome Dunne to the 
Board of County Commissioners is most revealing. His recom- 
mendations range from increasing the court to two judges, to 
filling vacancies on the probation staff, revising the training pro- 
gram of probation officers, revising the employment manual, re- 
ducing the size of individual case loads in probation cases, improv- 
ing the temporary care section of the Family Court for long-time 
placement of dependent and neglected children, replacing obsolete 
furniture and equipment, urging more physical space at the court 
and clerk’s office, improving parking space for employees and 
clients who visit the court, elevator service, the financial plight of 
private child care agencies; legislation with respect to administra- 
tive costs, treatment centers and custodial care for emotionally 
disturbed children and facilities for mentally deficient children. 
One can understand that the court has an administrative side 
which unquestionably detracts from the job to be done. 


It would certainly appear that despite its leadership in this 
field at the turn of the century in establishing the first Juvenile 
Court Act, Illinois’ present apparatus for dealing with juvenile 
offenders is in need of renovation. The conflicting philosophies 
prevalent in the public mind between punishment and treatment 
in the handling of juveniles must be resolved. A balance is needed 
between the two extremes of excessive sentimentality and callous 
insensibility, with a sincere effort made to understand and help 
the individual, so that an integrated program can be evolved that 
fulfills both the security needs of the State and the community 
duty of services to its youth. 


Judge GEORGE E. NORVELL, Juvenile Court of Tulsa 
County, Oklahoma, reports the introduction of two new features in 
the development of a close working relationship with local and State 
law enforcement officers. 


In January 1953, a new sheriff and his staff of deputies as- 
sumed their duties in Tulsa County. Prior to their induction, a 
school of instruction was held on January 2 and 3. Participating 
in the school were Judge John Brett of the Criminal Court of Ap- 
peals of Oklahoma, representatives of the FBI, members of the 
staff of the Juvenile Court of Tulsa County. 


Then on January 8, members of the State highway patrol for 
northeast Oklahoma met in the juvenile court offices for the pur- 
pose of discussing juvenile court procedure and policies with the 
view that members of the patrol would have a better understanding 
of a juvenile court program and a close relationship with the 
staff. 
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A New Start on an Old Problem 


Juvenile Delinquency Project 


By MARTHA M. ELIOT, M. D., Chief 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


More than half the adult criminals in this country have a past 
history of juvenile delinquency. Each year, one authority says, the 
United States pays a 15-billion-dollar bill for the total cost of crime. 
Yet, in the face of these distressing facts, we as a Nation are not 
doing all we can to get at the best way of preventing and treating 
juvenile delinquency. 


The services available for treating juvenile delinquents are 
uneven, and vary widely throughout the country, The fact that 
juvenile delinquency is on the upswing, with boys and girls 
committing more serious crimes is evidence enough that the job 
of prevention is being sadly neglected. 


We at the Children’s Bureau have become so concerned at the 
situation that we have organized a campaign to get at the facts of 
juvenile delinquency, its prevention and treatment; to set forth 
new statements of desirable practice in the care of delinquent chil- 
dren; to arouse the public to find out what is happening to delin- 
quent children in local communities; to take steps to improve the 
practices that are not up to standard; and to encourage local, State 
and national agencies which deal with the problem to work in 
closer co-operation with each other. 


A special Juvenile Delinquency Project, financed by private 
contributions for this purpose to the Child Welfare League of 
America, has come into being and is giving strong impetus to the 
objectives of this campaign. The Children’s Bureau has established 
a juvenile delinquency branch to stimulate action in this direction. 


Though this special campaign and project is putting emphasis 
on improving the care and treatment of delinquent children, atten- 
tion must also be constantly directed toward measures for prevent- 
ing delinquency. The regular established community programs of 
child welfare, child health, education and child guidance are basic 
to the whole program of services to delinquent children. As the 
treatment aspects of the juvenile delinquency problem are high- 
lighted, the preventive work with young children in the communi- 
ties, and with their families, must be increasingly stressed. 


The need to move forward, rapidly and effectively, in im- 
proving the care and treatment of children in the earliest stages of 
their delinquency is apparent when we realize that even now, about 
a million children a year are coming to the attention of the police 
because of delinquent behavior. The most critical time in the life 
of a young delinquent child is when he is first picked up by the 
police. But, as we shall see later, very few police agencies are 
geared to give specialized help to such a child. 
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Census figures show us that by 1960 there will be 45 percent 
more children between 10 and 17 than there were in 1950. That 
means that, even if the proportion of juvenile delinquents to the 
total child population does not increase, by the end of the decade 
the number of children picked up by the police may have increased 


. from 1,000,000 to nearly 1,500,000. But, if we can judge by war- 


time experience in the past, in times of international unrest—and 
we are certainly living in one now—the rate of juvenile delinquency 
goes upward. 


The Children’s Bureau has received reports from 179 juvenile 
courts located in many parts of the country which show that the 
number of juvenile delinquency cases they handled increased by 
close to 20 percent from 1948 through 1951. Some courts reported 
the number of cases they had handled went up as much as 30 
percent, a few even more than 50 percent. 


With all these signposts clearly marking trouble, it is very 
disheartening to realize that over the Nation as a whole we are 
not providing the kind of treatment many of these children need to 
help them become useful, worthwhile citizens, 


That we are failing in our efforts to cope with the problem is 
evidenced by the fact, already quoted, that about half of all our 
adult criminals began as juvenile delinquents. 


Policemen are usually the first persons to come into official 
contact with a child who has broken the law. Though all police 
should have some understanding of delinquency control, it is de- 
sirable that all departments of police should have on the staff one 
or more officers who have special training and aptitude to work 
with children. 


In a city of more than 25,000, for instance, there should be a 
special unit or bureau to handle juvenile problems. In a city of less 
than 25,000 there should be at least one policemen with this kind 
of special training. Yet a recent study of 177 cities, all having 
populations of more than 25,000, showed that almost half have no 
special units or bureaus in their police departments staffed with 
officers trained in handling children’s problems. 


We do not have to be experts to know that a jail experience is 
not a good experience for a child. But children who cannot be re- 
turned home by the police have to be kept somewhere while await- 
ing court action, All too frequently this is in jail. I know this not 
only from what people have told me but also from studies showing 
that between 50,000 and 100,000 children are confined in jails 
designed for adults each year. It is very difficult to get figures on 
this because officals don’t like to admit that children are being 
kept in jails. 


We have only 174 special detention homes in the United States 
in which children can be held in custody. There is a distinct and 
pressing need to get children out of jails by providing suitable 
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detention quarters for them while they are awaiting action by the 
juvenile court. 


Last year, about 350,000 children were brought before juve- 
nile courts because of one of more delinquencies. Yet often, the 
judges who preside over these courts are officials who, in addition 
to being responsible for juvenile delinquents, have jurisdiction over 
criminal and civil matters which heavily overload them. 


In more than one-half of the counties in the United States, 
these judges have no help from probation officers. Yet we know 
that a juvenile court judge needs the help of a well-trained pro- 
bation officer for the study of the child, which will aid the court 
in understanding the child’s delinquency. 


Another dark part of the picture in our efforts to cope with 
the juvenile delinquency problem is the training (correctional) 
schools. There are good training schools in this country. At the 
same time, there are training schools where children are treated 
much like criminals. Right now, we are not even able to be sure 
that every child who is sent to a training school will always be 
treated with kindly consideration. Harshness is still the rule in 
far too many instances. This is not the kind of treatment that 
pays off so far as children are concerned. It may even result in 
such aggressive rebellion that children later automatically resist 
efforts to help them adjust to normal community life. 


Knowledge of these conditions has led the Children’s Bureau 
to stimulate State and community action, with public and voluntary 
agencies working together, with citizens taking a part in planning, 
with health agencies, welfare agencies and the schools all working 
together to find a way to meet the needs of these children, 


Judge WALTER H. BECKHAM reports that concerted effort 
will be made to secure passage of the uniform reciprocal enforce- 
ment of support law at the next session of the Florida Legislature. 
Florida is now one of the few States still without this important 
social legislation. 


In this matter, Judge DUDLEY F. SICHER of the Domestic 
Relations Court of the City of New York, writes that Current 
Trends in State Legislation, 1952, published by the University of 
Michigan Law School Legislative Research Center, presents a de- 
tailed and scholarly discussion which concludes: 


“The two-State procedure is by far the most feasible and 
practical method of dealing with the problem of family support 
at the present time. * * * The conclusion therefore seems 
inescapable that reciprocal support legislation, if universally 
adopted, is not only the one available solution to a pressing national 
problem but may serve as well as precedent for procedural innova- 
tion which may be employed in other fields of law to facilitate the 
interstate enforcement of any given court decree. * * 

(pp 295-296) 
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Our Children Are Ours 


Problems of Juvenile Delinquency 


By CAUSEY S. GREEN, Judge 
County Court of Palatka County 
Palatka, Florida 


Juvenile delinquency involves children who violate criminal 
statutes, who are incorrigible, or who associate in an atmosphere 
not best for their welfare. Such children, if not restrained, may do 
irreparable damage to them- — 
selves, to others or to property. 


What is behind the thinking 
of the child who adopts this 
pattern of conduct? 


Some children seem to be 
born with an inclination to vio- 
late laws, morals and discipline, 
If detected in time, most of 
these may be reclaimed. But 
often the seriousness of the sit- 
uation is not discovered until 
the child has done some irrepar- 
able damage, like taking human 
life or committing heinous sex 
offenses. These types of delin- 
quency frequently follow the 
child into adolescence. 


The most common serious 
offenses are larceny and break- 
ing and entering into homes 
and stores. Officers can quite 
readily detect when such acts 
are done by a child. These of- 
fenses result usually from the 
desire to drive a car or to buy something they want. Seldom is a 
textbook stolen because a child wants to study. 


Comparatively few delinquency problems arise in well-regu- 
lated families. The real problem can be traced to homes having 
no regular chores, little study, late hours and other similar aspects 
of family neglect, so that children find themselves lost to the 
reality of consequences. They are then easily lured into the false 
glamour of the unconventional: they want to steal, to break and 
enter, to quit school, to get a job; not willing to wait but wanting 
to become men and women before their time. 


Doctors, lawyers, preachers and soldiers are trained. Parents 
are given no preparation. The economic condition of every family 
affects the child. And added to this are other domestic situations: 
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situations in which parents live in conflict, in separation or in 
failure. Without doubt, fathers and mothers in such families con- 
tribute immeasurably to child-family delinquency. 


Courts have ample authority to discipline children. If they 
had the same power to discipline parents, fifty percent of child 
delinquency problems would be solved. For instance: 


A child steals or breaks windows. I summons him before me 
and ascertain certain facts at a private hearing. The matter is 
continued further to investigate, study, supervise and observe his 
conduct. If a parent neglects a child, a warrant must be issued, 
the parent must give bond or go to jail; if found guilty, he is 
fined. The family gets none of the benefits of the fine. The con- 
trast between the two procedures is plain. 


We have a juvenile act and emphasize juvenile delinquency. I 
hope some day we will have a juvenile and parent act to emphasize 
the delinquency of parents more than that of the juvenile. Then 
the neglectful and careless parent may be cautioned and disciplined 
along with the child. Children and parents will become better 
and the problem of juvenile delinquency will gradually disappear 
with the solution of parental delinquency. 


Judge WILLARD I. GATLING of the Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Court of Mecklenburg County and the City of Charlotte, 
reports that the adjoining Gaston County is organizing a similar 
court which will serve approximately 140,000 people in that county. 

This is a definite advancement in the judicial system of North 
Carolina, Judge Gatling Says. 

Judge C. KENNETH GRIMSLEY of the Probate and Chil- 
dren’s Court of Florence County, South Carolina, is working under 
a new law. Florence County population now numbers approximately 
80,000 people. 

* 

With the co-operation of the PTA Council of Anniston, the 
National Probation and Parole Association recently completed a 
survey of the needs of the juvenile court in Calhoun County, Ala- 
bama. The report of the survey will be basic in legislative recom- 
mendations to the 1953 General Assembly. 

Judge TALBOT ELLIS has been appointed chairman of a 
committee of the Alabama Bar Association to study and report 
advisable changes in law, improvements in procedures and in- 
creases in facilities of the State’s juvenile and domestic relations 
courts. 

Other members of the committee include Judges WILEY HILL 
of Montgomery, HERNDON INGE of Mobile, EMMETT PERRY 
and CHARLIE HEWITT of Birmingham, ROBERT HILL of Flor- 
ence. 
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Aleoholism 


A Public Health Problem 
By TALBOT ELLIS, Judge 


Recognizing how great a part 
alcoholism plays in the problems 
of delinquency, dependency and 
neglect, Judge TALBOT ELLIS 
of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court of Jefferson 
County, Birmingham, Alabama, 
has written an exhaustive study 
of “Alcoholism as a _ Public 
Health Problem.” 


Judge Ellis reasons that the 
answer to the problem of alco- 
holism is total abstinence. The 
man who never takes the first 
drink will never become an alco- 
holic. Now we can dress this 
problem up in all of its finery, 
and we can use big words, we 
can beat around the bush, we 
can blame everybody else; but 
though we do admit that alco. 
holism is a disease, or certainly 
a symptom of a disease, it is the 
type of contagious disease that 
one catches voluntarily. It is 
just like ignoring the doctor’s and the nurse’s orders and entering 
the contagious polio ward and exposing oneself to that dread 


disease, and in doing so knowing full well the possible consequences 
thereof. 


Our National Government has assumed responsibility in such 
problems as flood control, regulation of child labor, setting a floor 
under wages, regulating the number of hours to be worked, inter- 
state commerce, labor disputes, the sale of narcotics and many 
other matters vital to our national security. There is no problem 
facing our community, our State, or our Nation today of so vast a 
magnitude as that of the problem of alcoholism; and on a national 
scale the “State” is doing absolutely nothing about it, The few 
local or State projects that are under way are only scratching the 
surface, only pointing the way, only opening the door for real 
progressive action later on. Who will carry the ball? Who will seek 
the necessary legislation? Who will do something about it? Un- 
questionably the lawyer, the doctor, the preacher, the social worker, 
the psychiatrist, the mental health expert owe to themselves, to 
their community, and to their fellow man an obligation to roll up 
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their sleeves and go to work. When our community and our Nation 
wake up to the fact that each does owe the individual some help 
after it provides and makes available—after taxes—the stuff that 
breaks up the family, that causes the ill health, then and only then 
can the problem be recognized for what it is. 


A public health problem is a problem that affects every one in 
our Land, and this is just what alcohol does. To that must be 
added the teaching that the problem is a public health concern. 
Our lawmakers must be furnished information, convincing proof, 
positive testimony that the alcoholic is not just a weak drunkard 
but that he is a victim of a social custom which they themselves 
often practice, and that they, except for the grace of God might 
be the alcoholic that the doctor, or the social worker is trying so 
hard to get them, the legislators, to help. Of course, the individual 
himself must have a return to the fundamentals set out in the 


Scriptures and a conviction in his own mind that to drink exces- 
sively is a sin. 


So long as we sit back complacently and smile about the 
problem, the individual will never realize it is wrong for him. 
What do people in general think about the dope addict? Do they 
smile and look the other way? No, they have been convinced over 
the years that it is wrong to use narcotics and they have lost their 
value as a social custom to relieve tensions. 


Possibly the best reason for all of these prohibitions and ad- 
monitions is found in the Scripture in Romans XIV :21 


“It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to 
(do) anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended, or is made weak.” 


The problem of alcohol must of necessity be divided into two, 
at least two major parts: First, the problem to the individual, his 
hopes, his desires, his ambitions, his health and his future. Were 
it humanly possible for the individual drinker to exert no influence 
of any kind on any other individual, then, leaving out the moral 
aspect, it might be all right for him to assume the attitude: “eat, 
drink and be merry for tomorrow I die.”” Such a thing is impossible. 
So the second aspect which is of paramount importance must be 
considered, the social effect on other people, on society, or on the 
public in general. So I repeat with the Apostle Paul: 


“Tt is good neither to eat flesh 
nor to drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth .. .” 


Congratulations are due Judge HENRY F. DUGGAN on his 
elevation to the position of presiding justice of the Peabody 
(Massachusetts) District Court, Judge Duggan has had a dis- 
tinguished career in civic affairs. For the past 18 years he has 
served as associate justice. The promotion recognizes his out- 
standing service. 
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Judge LOUIS H. JULL writes that Kentucky has reached new 
heights in the treatment of juveniles. 


After a year and a half of research by the Governor’s Legis- 
lative Commission, a new juvenile court law for Kentucky became 
effective on January 1, 1953. The General Assembly took advan- 
tage of the advances made in recent years: the new law is patterned 
basically after the Standard Act proposed by 'the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association. All trace of the criminal court phi- 
losophy has been removed. 


Juveniles who would heretofore have been referred to as de- 
pendent, neglected or delinquent children will be considered as 
“falling within the purview of the Children’s Act;” and all acts 
and proceedings by or per court are to be entitled, “In the Interest 
, a Child.” 


The Act creates a youth authority which will operate a recep- 
tion and diagnostic center for all children committed to a State 
institution; and provides for additional treatment facilities to be 
set up and administered by the department of welfare. 


The Jefferson County Juvenile Court over which Judge Jull 
presides recently opened new quarters. The formal opening was 
participated in by 150 community leaders in education, social wel- 
fare, law enforcement, religious groups, civic and service clubs, 
the Louisville newspapers. The new courtrooms mark a milestone 
in three years of growing community and public interest in the 
affairs of the Jefferson County Juvenile Court. 


The Louisville court has also developed an improved probation 
and support program. 


Spearheading these very creditable advances were Governor 
Lawrence Wetherby, a former judge of the Jefferson County Juve- 
nile Court, and Judge Boman L. Shamburger of the County Court. 


* * * 


A four-year effort to relieve the plight of emotionally disturbed 
children for whom treatment facilities have been lacking was 
crowned with success recently when the New York State Mental 
Hygiene Commission arranged to establish three pilot units. 


Four years ago, the New York State Association of Judges of 
Children’s Courts set up a committee on emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Serving on this committee were Judges GEORGE W. 
SMYTH, JOHN WARREN HILL, VICTOR B. WYLEGALA, who 
submitted the problem to Governor Dewey. Governor Dewey re- 
ferred the committee to Dr. McCurdy, Commissioner of Mental 
Hygiene. 


The pilot units to be established will be located as follows: 
one near Hyde Park under the Catholic Charities, one in New York 
under the Jewish Board of Guardians, one in Buffalo under a 
private agency. 
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Commenting on the plan, Judge Smyth said: “The children’s 
court judges were interested because of the many emotionally dis- 
turbed children who need institutional care or hospitalization 
where they can be treated as patients in residence. These children 
are not mentally ill as defined by law. No provision was made to 
care for them. The judges felt there was a crying need for the 


proper care of these children; and thus they undertook to solve the 
problem. 


“I am happy that our long struggle on behalf of emotionally 
disturbed children has been won. It was discouraging at times, 
but the State Mental Hygiene Commission has considered the prob- 
lem carefully and has finally responded to our appeal in establish- 
ing these three pilot units. 


“These will not be sufficient—they will not begin to reach the 
needs of the increasing numbers of emotionally disturbed children. 
None of us, judges, psychiatrists, or any one else, knows just what 
can be accomplished for these children. Now we will learn. These 
pilot units will be experimental or demonstrative since through the 
knowledge —_ there we will be able to cope with this great 
problem.” 


& & 


Judge WALTER H. BECKHAM of Miami’s (Dade County) 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court reports that Florida has 
opened a new home for delinquent Negro girls. This is located 


aed Ocala, and is known as the Forest Hill Industrial School for 
irls, 


Florida has for many years had a large school for delinquent 
white girls located at Ocala, and a large school for both white and 
Negro delinquent boys located at Marianna. There had been no 
State institution for delinquent Negro girls. This left the problem 
up to the several counties, with many counties having to provide 
secondhand disposition for such children because of the lack of 
proper facilities. 


The units placed in operation on December 1, 1952 have a 
Negro staff under the general supervision of Mrs. Alyce D. Mc- 
Pherson, superintendent of the Florida Industrial School for de- 


linquent white girls at Ocala. Present accommodations will serve 
forty-two girls. 


Following the enactment of a new standard juvenile court law 
by the 1951 Legislature, the establishment of the Forest Hill In- 
dustrial Schol is hailed as another milestone in child welfare pro- 
gress in this State, It is the culmination of years of campaigning 
by the Florida Juvenile Court Judges Association, the Florida Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, the Florida Children’s Commission, 
and other welfare organizations in the State. It is expected that 
the Florida Legislature of 1953 will provide an appropriation to 
increase the facilities toward admitting a larger number. 
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